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Forbidden 

Plumes 

The Soldier With IS 
Feather in His Kit 

Australian soldier in a 

recent discharge draft ran 
into trouble with the customs on 
his way home from New Guinea. 
For a lustrous golden plume was 
found carefully packed away 
among his kit. It was the curled 
head-feather of a bird of para¬ 
dise—lovely, but forbidden. 

The soldier had intended the 
feather for his wife's hat, but 
next day a civil court judge re- 
lieved him of it and gave him 
instead a crisp lecture on the 
protective laws of New Guinea. 
Most Australians, however, know 
it is illegal to touch a bird of 
paradise. 

“No Savvy” 

All along the Kokoda trail in 
New Guinea, for example, 
soldiers heard the call of the bird 
of paradise, but rarely saw the 
flash of its plumage. Its nest is 
built sixty to a hundred feet high 
in the trees of the rain-sodden 
forests.. The brilliant blue spikes 
and. filmy golden fans of the 
birds adorn countless black 
heads. But if you ask a native 
“ boy ’’ where his vivid headdress 
came from, he will probably just 
wave in the direction of the 
forest and mutter “Pig'on" or 
“No savvy.’’ He has learned that 
the New Guinea Administration 
forbids him to kill the bird. 

Of the fifty varieties of the bird 
of paradise that are known, only 
four are found in and near Aus¬ 
tralia. The others are hidden in 
the jimgles of the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago. They spread no farther 
south. ■ 

Saved From Extinction 

Before the protective laws 
were introduced there was a 
steady demand for bird of para¬ 
dise plumes, and island traders 
bargained with the liatives for 
them. Dusky hunters slaughtered 
the birds in thousands and sold 
them for tobacco and beads, with 
the.result that the bird only just 
escaped extinction. 

Australian Government regu¬ 
lations put a stop to, the whole¬ 
sale killing, but it is difficult to 
enforce white man’s law on the 
tribesmen who shoot down the 
birds with bow and arrow. Before 
the War, in spite of a rigid Cus¬ 
toms check, the “trade” was 
carried on in a small way from 
New Guinea. But if the smug¬ 
glers were caught they paid a 
fine of £100, and in the fashion 
houses abroad the rare bird of 
paradise plume hag become a 
suspect prize. 

In a Nutshell 

Ji^oT long ago someone stationed 

in Ceylon sent a coconut 
home, to England., But_ he did 
not pack the gift in a box and 
label it “With Care.” Oh, no! 
He shaved the nut, addressed 
and stamped it, and then handed 
it in at a post office. In due, 
course that coconut reached its 
destination, 2000 miles away. 


Precious Stones From the Skies An African 



T^hen Lord Louis Mountbatten eventually 
returns to this country he will doubtless 
bring home many souvenirs of his years in the 
Far East. Among them Will be a “fire-pearl,” 


or half a one, presented to him by the archaeo¬ 
logist Baron de Touche Sk’adding, who has 
unearthed the ancient history of these gems 
which are said to fall from the skies. 


In the Far East through many 
centuries legends have been told 
of magic stones which have 
fallen from the heavens; and the 
fire-pearl, Agni Mani, is the one 
with the best historical record. 

Kings and Sultans have 
possessed them, and Chinese 
annals record that King Kalan- 
vinka of Java sent among other 
gifts of tribute a rare and 
precious stone, a fire-pearl, to 
the Emperor of China. The last 
Malay Sultan of Malacca, too, 
prized one which was stolen by 
his Chief Minister and sold to 
the Portuguese; and the Sultan 
of Pontianak in Western Borneo 
entrusted his pearl to the son 
he sent to treat with the Dutch. 

Pearls these legendary stones 
are not, and cannot have been. 


but descended from the skies 
they probably were, for their 
likeliest origin is that they are 
meferoic stones. In Java they 
are invested with sanctity. 

Within the triangle formed 
by Sumatra. Borneo, and Java 
lies the island of Billeton, where 
one of the richest tin mines in 
the world is situated. In the 
deposits above the tin small 
stones, of so dark a green as to 
appear black, are at long inter¬ 
vals unearthed. The Javanese 
and Chinese mine-workers are 
superstitious about them, de¬ 
claring them to be the seed 
from which tin grow's; so when 
one is found they immediately 
bury it again in order not to 
despoil the riches of the soil. 

But they are not of the soil; 


they indeed fell from the sky, 
and science now places them as 
Billetonites in a class by them¬ 
selves among others that have 
fallen and are together given 
the name of Tektites. They are 
a curious group of natural 
glasses, all of silica, and all 
possessing common differences 
from other earthly rocks. 

Among the most singular of 
these Tektites were those found 
by Dr L. J. Spencer in the sandy 
Libyan Desert, which were of 
pure silica, all palish green. 

Dr Spencer had one of his 
specimens cut like a gem stone. 
In this form it weighs about 
five ounces, and as Dr Spencer 
remarks, as a gem of celestial 
origin it appeals to the imagina¬ 
tion. 


Making Friends in Java 


Every week at the Zoo in Batavia, Java, British soldiers give a party for Dutch children from 
refugee camps. Here the hippo seems to be asking to join in the fun. 


That Cold Sponge Again 


JJURiNG the war sponges were 
almost unprocurable, and 
those who had sponges of their 
own watched with dismay as 
they crumbled to nothing from 
old age. 

Now news has come that one 
of the biggest homes of sponges, 
the Bahamas, may be re-opening 
the beds to fishers, for sponges 
are marine growths that are found 
on' the sea-bed in certain areas. 
The Bahamas beds have been, 
closed since 1939, when disease' 
attacked The grow'ing sponges. 


The Bahamas are not the only 
place in the Empire where 
sponge-fishing is carried on. One 
of the richest areas for sponges 
is in the Waters of the Mediter- 
ranean around Cyprus. The 
fishers w'ork in crews of nine, 
during the summer months, and 
they may fish in the same area 
every third season only. 

When they are fishing in shal¬ 
low water one of the crew peers, ■ 
through a contraption made out ■ 
of a petrol tin and having a ' 
glass bottom, to see if there are 


sponges to be had in that region. 
In deeper water,divers are used, 
and they wear a breathing ap¬ 
paratus rather hke a gas-mask, 
and are attached to the boat by 
a conimunicating cord. 

When the catch • is brought in, 
men tread the , sponges in salt 
water to remove the black rub¬ 
ber-like skin around them. The 
sponges are next trimmed with 
shears to give them a conveni¬ 
ent shape, dried in the sun, and 
then they are ready for the 
rharket and the bath. 


Snowball 

Pupils Who Teach as 
They Learn 

Jn Africa today it is still a 
common thing to find villages 
where neither the children nor 
their parents can read or write. 
The African is very eager to 
learn, however, and in some 
places a whole community has 
flocked enthusiastically to school. 

In one of these villages, in 
West Africa, as a welcome- 
home gesture towards the de¬ 
mobilised soldiers, all the in¬ 
habitants who had not been on 
active service began learning 
their alphabet so that they would 
be, able to read when their 
young men returned. 

In another place, a little town 
in Sierra Leone, the Town Crier 
went on his rounds crying: 
“ Come to the Book Learning 
Place!” A large crowd soon 
gathered, and the first arrivals 
were immediately given a lesson, 
after which they were set to 
teaching the first lesson to.' 
another group of pupils before 
they could begin the second 
lesson themselves. In effect it 
was like a snowball, gathering 
more as it progressed. This 
method worked so well that by 
the end of the day a hundred 
people had started learning. 

Chiefs at School 

This was part of a campaign 
started by three missionaries. 
Government officials helped 
with a grant of money and the 
loan of a cinema van, while the 
local chief gave enthusiastic 
support. The chiefs are usually 
very willing to help. Not only 
do they urge their subjects to 
learn, but they themselves go 
willingly to school. 

A night school in Accra, on the 
Gold Coast, has two middle-aged 
African chiefs among its pupils. 
The one, Ankobealeni Odei 
Mensah, has reached Standard T. 
The other, 41-year-old Gyaseheno 
Kwasi Afriyia, has just joined the 
school, and a friendly rivalry i^ 
now carried on between them. 

A Hero of the 


Big Top 


'J'he world may have its atom 
bombs, electricty, and steam, 
but it still needs elephants. 

Near Gladstone in Queensland 
the other day a circus lorry was 
hauling trucks of lions and tigers 
and monkeys, with elephants 
bringing up the rear. Disaster 
overtook the procession at. a 
level crossing, when a mail train 
smashed into the loiny, crushed 
it, and imprisoned the driver. 
Help was urgenty needed. . 

• So the elephant-keeper stepped 
in. He brought up the leading 
elephant, tied a chain to its leg, 
and attached an end to the 
twisted wreck. One heave, and 
the lorry was clear! The driver 
was saved, and in Gladstone that- 
night the elephant'was the hero 
of the Big Top. 
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Our All-Out Effort 
to Help India 

Cor the fourth time in six years Britain is to endeavour to 
* lay the foundations of independence in India on a basis that 
will be just and acceptable. This month three Cabinet Minis¬ 
ters, Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Sir Stafford Cripps, and Mr A. V. 
Alexander will fly there to consult with India’s political leaders. 


The British purpose is clear 
\and honest. We want to- make of 
'the great Indian Empire—which 
contains three-quarters of the 
total population of the British 
Commonwealth—a self-govern¬ 

ing Dominion, similar to Canada 
or Australia, with the option of 
withdrawing from the Common¬ 
wealth altogether if she should 
so desire in the future. 

One would have thought that 
Indian political leaders, who for 
years have been demanding free¬ 
dom for their country, would 
have jumped at this sincere and 
generous offer. But there still 
stands out a grim obstacle in the 
path of the nation-builders—the 
profound disagreement between 
the 255 million Hindus and the 
92 million Moslems of India. 

‘ The Moslems reiuse to be' ruled 
by the Hindu majority. They 
want two independent Indlas, 
Hindustan for the Hindus, 
Pakistan for those , of the 
Mohammedan faith. Mr Jinnah, 
the leader of the Moslems, has 
said that if the Hindus ruled all 
India, they could not help impos¬ 
ing their faith, culture, and social 
order oh. the Moslems. Majority 
rule, he said, was understandable 
In the case of a single nation 
with a single form of society, but, 
he went on, “you have only to 
apply your minds for a few 
minutes to see if such a system 
can even work or succeed when 
you have more than two different 
nations in this sub-continent 
(India), where you have two 
totally different societies.” 

Pakistan 

In April, 1940, the Moslem 
League resolved that they would 
accept no plan for the futm’e 
constitution of India unless it 
granted complete independence 
to those regions where the 
Moslems are in a majority. They 
used the new." word Pakistan,- 
formed from’the three letters P 
for Punjab, A for the Afghan 
frontier, K for Kashmir; istan 
means “ the land of.” 

In 1941 the Moslem League 
further resolved that Pakistan 


should consist of a number of 
independent States established as 
free-Moslem national homelands 
in the provinces of-Baluchistan, 
Sind, the Punjab, and Kashmir 
in the north-west, and others to 
the east in the neighbourhood of 
Assam and Bengal. They agreed 
that in these States there should 
be safeguards for the minorities 
of Hindus and people of other 
religions, just as there should be 
safeguards for Moslems in 
Hindustan. 

The Congress Party’s Vision 

The Confess Party, represent¬ 
ing the Hindus, however, have 
absolutely rejected this idea of 
Pakistan. Their vision of the new 
India is of a united nation under 
one government from the Hima¬ 
layas to the Indian Ocean, from 
the Burma frontier to Persia. 

Besides this vital Hindu- 
Moslem disagreement there are 
other complications in Indian 
political affairs which our three 
Ministers will endeavour to 
smooth out. There are the Sikhs, 
a warlike people of the Punjab, 
who have protested strongly 
against the idea of Pakistan, 
which would make their province 
a Moslem State. There are what 
are called the Indian States, 
lands ruled by their own princes 
which have never been a part of 
British India. These Indian 
princes, whose realms compifse 
39 per cent of India’s area and 
23 per cent of her population, are 
anxious as to their position in an 
independent India. And there 
are the depressed classes, those 
outcastes in Hindu society who 
are for ever justifiably pressing 
for an improvement in their 
miserable conditions of life:. 

To try to reconcile these con¬ 
flicting Ideals and ambitions is 
a noble but Herculean task. The 
whole world win watch with 
astonishment and, we trust, with 
no little admiration and sym¬ 
pathy. these efforts of the great 
British Democracy to do its duty, 
and no honest man should blame 
our Ministers if they fail in this 
most difiScult task. 


FRIEND OF INDIA Columbus Memorial 


Vynj), mountainous Afghani- 
, Stan,’ on the north-west 
Dorder of India, was far' from 
’riendly towards Britain at the 
Deginning of this ceritmy, and 
;his gave some anxiety to the 
British Government. 

In 1905 a distinguished civil 
servant was sent to Kabul to try 
;o win the confidence of the 
Imeer Habibullah,-Afghanistan’s 
nonarch, and after fifteen weeks 
)f discussion' he succeeded. 

’The man who brought about 
,his’understanding was Sir Louis 
Dane, who passed on the other 
iay at the; ripe old age of 89.: 
le did-much good work, not only 
n Afghanistan but in India, too. 
\s Governor of the Punjab, Sir 
jouis gave much attention to 
janals and irrigation, and pre- 
jared the way for the great 
lydro - electric developments 
vhich came later. He was an 
spert bn India’s many dialects. 


"A FORrS-FOOT model of the 
giant memorial to Cl-iristo- 
pher Columbus which is to be 
erected in the Dominican Re¬ 
public will be on view at the 
Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects, Portland Place,, London, 
on weekdays from March 13 to 
March 23. ' 

■ The ijiemorial itself will con¬ 
sist of a horizontal cross, 1600 
feet long and 1200 feet wide, from 
which will rise a lighthouse 100 
feet high. In the lighthouse 
will be a chapel dedicated to 
Columbus. 

The memorial was designed by 
an English architect, Mr J. L. 
Gleave, fifteen years -ago when, 
at 23, he was the winner of the 
competition. He will supervise 
the building of the memorial in 
the Dominican Republic, the 
State which occupies part of the 
■West Indian island discovered by 
Christopher Columbus in 1492. 


Making a New 
Portsmouth 

Portsmouth, proud city of. ships 
and many historical associa¬ 
tions, may be rebuilt on a bold, 
new plan. 

This city was a favourite target 
for enemy bombs, and the 
damage done was considerable. 

The Portsmouth City Council 
have sent to the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning a 
scheme under which the number 
of people living on Portsea Island 
(on which Portsmouth is built) 
will be reduced considerably, 
and the total population living 
within the city boundaries will 
be only a little more than 
206,000. To piovide homes for 
people thus displaced, it is pro¬ 
posed to build a satellite town 
of 35,000 inhabitants at Leigh 
Park, near Havant; to establish 
homes for 15,000 to 20,000 people 
at Waterlooville and Purbrook; 
and, for the rest, in other 
districts just outside the city. 

’The scheme includes a new 
hospital centre, open spaces, a 
green belt round the city and 
a ring road Inside it. 

In many respects the Ports¬ 
mouth scheme resem'bles the 
London plan. If it is carried 
out Portsmouth will rise again 
in a shape worthy of its people 
and Its past. 



The Winning Jump 

An American soldier winning the 
ski-jump championship at the 
American Third Army’s meeting 
at Garmisch Partenkirchen in 
Germany. He jumped 167 feet. 

FISHER FUR 

■yyiiH the appearance in this 
country of a new fur,-mink 
and sable will no longer be the 
first choiqe in fur for the-best- 
dressed women. 

This new fur is fisher, of the 
marten group. In America its 
sales are already ahead of fox 
and sable. It is a rich hrown- 
black fur, and is not very plenti¬ 
ful because the animal, due to its. 
great cunning, is very difficult to 
trap. A coat of this fur will cost: 
anything from £500 to £1500. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company 
have included four hundred of 
these rare .skins in a consign¬ 
ment of 777,400 valuable furs, 
which have been, shipped to this 
country. 
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World News Reel 


. _^s a result of frost and heavy 
snowfalls in Spain damag- 
; ing crops, Britain will not be able 
to import the quantity of 
oranges that had been hoped for. 

The winter drought .in, the 
Middle West wheat-growing area 
of the U S, the so-called “dust 
bowl,” has hsen broken. Farmers 
there are hoping for another good 
wheat crop.. 

The Portuguese- •people havg 
been warned by their Minister of 
Economy that cuts in their bread 
ration may have to be made' 
until this year’s harvest is ready. 
Portugal’s consumption of wheat 
is 386,000 tojis and her own pro¬ 
duction is 120,000 tons. 

A flying-boat record for the 
flight from Britain to Sydney, 
Australia, has been made by a 
Hythe flying-boat which com¬ 
pleted the journey in 69 hours’ 
flying time. 

The new Principal of the 
Women’s College at Sydney Uni¬ 
versity is WENS First Officer 
H E. Archdale, v;ho was captain 
of the first English women’s 
cricket eleven to visit Australia, 
in 1934-33. 


Britain has been : offered a 
large amount of cheese, and sugar 
by Czechoslovakia in return for 
cod-liver oil and fruit juice. 

. Indian representative to 
Uno has made a public 
appeal to Russia, for help in 
India’s food situation. 

Australian housewives are ,to 
have a special 'allowance of four 
pounds of sugar, for making jam 
at‘‘home so.' that more of 
Australia’s factory-made Jam may 
be sent to" Britain. - 

• Gold bullion weighing 22i tons 
and valued at £5,000,000 is being 
brought to Britain from Aus¬ 
tralia on the aircraft-repair ship. 
Pioneer. - 

The Turkish Minister of Com¬ 
merce has stated that there is 
-no danger of a food shortage in 
’Turkey. Suggestions have been 
made there that help should be 
sent to countries'where the food 
situation is serious. 

•The first appointments to the 
Secretariat of Uno made by Mr 
Trygve Lie, the Secretary-General, 
were a Welshman, an American, a 
Dutchman, and a Russian, 


Home News Reel 


the trawler Kunishl was 
drifting helplessly in an 
80 m p h gale recently, Jack 
Drake, aged 16, burned oil rags, 
bedding, a ladder, and in the 
end his own lifebelt In order to 
signal for help. When the Fleet- 
wood lifeboat brought Ute crew 
ashore a crowd cheered Jack. 

A new boat Is being made for 
Oxford for this year’s boat race. 
TThe crew, with an average weight 
of 11 stone, is one of the lightest 
on record. 

Forest owners are to receive a 
Government planting grant of 
£7 10s an acre, and an annual 
subsidy of 2s 6d an acre for the 
next 15 years. 

A London Passenger Associa¬ 
tion has been formed to watch 
over the interests of passengers 
of the LPTB. 

The new aircraft-carrier Eagle 
Is to he launched at Belfast on 
March 19 by Princess Elizabeth. 

At the British Legion’s new 
home for badly disabled' ex- 
Servicemen at Stoke Mandeville, 
Bucks, the men’s wives will have 
a four weeks’ course in how 
to look after their disabled, 
husbands. 

'J'HE Sussex Downs are being 
cleared of explosives used 
during military training, and will 
be reopened to the public about 
■Whitsun. 

The Invalid Children’s Aid 
Association benefited by a recent 
special showing of the film, 
Britain Through War, at which 
Queen Mary was present. 


By the middle of May five 
million workers, who during the 
war were directed by the Govern¬ 
ment to do work of national 
importance, will be free to choose 
other jobs if they wish. About 
3,250,000 workers tvill remain 
subject to Government control. 

The Emir Abdullah of Trans¬ 
jordan, who has come to Britain 
to discuss a treaty of inde¬ 
pendence for his country, carries 
a compass with him so that he 
may always be able to turn, to¬ 
wards the East—towards Mecca 
—when at prayer. 

At the atomic research station 
near Dldpot the first experiments 
are reported to have begun. 

A total of 170 French children, 
most Of them orphans whose 
fathers ■were killed in the French 
Resistance Movement, have come 
to Britain for food and rest. 

A BOY whose hobby is taking 
down car’ numbers wtts 
recently responsible for the 
police tracking a car full of 
stolen cloth. 

. Experiments in the building 
of ships entirely from plastic 
materials are being made by 
British shipbuilders. 

The US Aimy Air Force have 
given up their last airfield in 
Britain, at Honlngton In SuSolk. 

A Royal sturgeon iceighing 
5 stone 4 lbs was caught 
recently off the Tyne. It was sold 
for £2 14s. 


Youth News Reel 


iDhe Scout Medal for Meritorious 
Conduct has been awarded 
to Troop Leader Gerald Curd, 
age fifteen, of the 4th Worth 
Group, for his promptitude in 
rendering first aid to a boy who 
had severed an artery. 

Scout Frank Toung, seriously 111 
In the Northern Hospital, Winch- 
more Hill, asked for bananas or 
pineapple. His request was passed 
on to Scout Imperial Head-, 
quarters, which within five hours 
produced twelve bananas and a tin 
of pineapple juice. - 

The 1st Caine Troop,/Wiltshire, 
is to be entertained , to tea by . 


Albion Paper Products, Ltd, in 
appreciation of the work of - the 
Scouts in collecting 144 tons of 
waste paper: 

The Scout Gilt Cross has been 
awarded to Patrol Leader George 
Henry Blacklock, of the 6th 
’Tyne Sea Scout Troop, for his 
gallantry in rescuing a boy from 
drowning in j;he Northumberland 
Dock at East Howden, ’lyne- 
mouth, 

Air Vice-Marshal Sir Alan ■ Lees 
Is to be Chief Commandant of the 
Air Training' Corps In succession 
to Air Marshal Sir Leslie Gossage. 
who has resigned. 
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The Mirror Boat 


R. M. A. Bourne, stroke of the Oxford Eight in this year’s 
Varsity Boat Race, is here perfecting his style with the aid of 
a boat specially fitted with a mirror. Mr Bourne’s father 
stroked the Oxford crews in 1910, 1911, 1912, and 1913. 


POSH 

George Isaacs, Minister of 

Labour, having - used the 
word “posh ” to describe certain 
hotels, there has been some dis¬ 
cussion in a newspaper as to the 
origin of this now somewhat 
out-of-date slang term, much 
used in the First World War to 
describe anything indicating 
smartness or wealth. 

A writer in the Daily Tele¬ 
graph has stated that Lord 
Jowitt told him the term IS a 
“portmanteau ” word first coined 
in India. Before the War it was 
said that the most comfortable 
way of travelling through the 
torrid Red Sea on the way to 
India and back was to have a 
cabin on the port side of the 
ship going out and on the star¬ 
board side comhrg home. Hence 
“Port Out, Starboard Home,” 
came to be used of those wealthy 
enough to choose the best cabins. 

SOME SIPHON! 

^HE first siphon spillways of a 

new design to be built on 
to a dam in South Africa, and 
probably the first anywhere in 
the world, are being constructed 
at Mockesdam, the reservoir from 
which Bloemfontein obtains Its 
water. They will add about a 
million gallons a day to the 
city’s water supply. Engineers 
developed the scheme as a result 
of studying models in the 
hydraulics laboratory - of the 
University of Cape Town. 


A New Crop For 
the Gold Coast 

Jt is difficult to realise that 
before the time of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, England had to manage 
without any potatoes. But in 
part of the Gold Coast nobody 
had had potatoes until two years 
ago, when potato-growing was 
started on a very small scale 
Indeed. 

Last year the Agricultural 
Department provided three tons 
of seed potatoes on Joan to ten 
farmers and two schools. In four 
months the three tons became 
ten, and now more than thirty 
Gold Coast farmers want to grow 
this excellent food. The only 
difficulty is that of being able to 
import enough seed tubers. 

SAVINGS RECORD 

iJiHE record sum of £84,402,685 
was placed in the funds of 
th« Trustee Savings Banks 
during the year ended in 
November last. This sum brings 
the total in these banks in the 
United Kingdom to £690,560,629. 

During the year there was an 
increase, including stockholders, 
of 210,000 accounts, bringing the 
total to 5,556,172. The cash 
balances due to depositors rose 
by £76,276,646, and the increase 
in Government stocks and bonds 
vvas £6.977,343. During the war 
the nation’s finances received 
£437,346,489 from contributions 
in the Trustee Savings Banks. 


Social Security’s Pioneer 


a recent meeting of the 
Ruskin Society it was an¬ 
nounced that Brantwood, near 
Coniston Lake, where Ruskin 
spent the latter part of his lifer 
and died, was going to be put to 
worthy uses. 

Ruskin’s old home, now the 
property of Oxford University, 
is to house a Ruskin Museum, 
help in carrying on the univer¬ 
sity’s Tradition of a “reading 
party,” and accommodate 
members of the university who 
may need rest and recreation. 
So the author of The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture and 
Sesame and Lilies will continue 
to wield his great spirit among 
modern men and women, in the 
home which he loved so well. 

There are few British men of 
letters who have exercised a 
greater Influence on the English- 


speaking world than John 
Ruskin; there is a Ruskin Society 
in the U S. 

It may not be generally 
realised, however, that this son 
of the Victorian era, who turned 
to the arts and philosophy and 
gave so richly in literary 
wisdom, was ohe of the great 
pioneers of the social security 
which the National Insurance 
measure will make a living 
reality. For example, there is 
this passage in John Ruskin’s 
preface to his Unto This Last. 

“ It ought 10 . be quite as 
natural and straightforward a 
matter for a laoourer to take his 
pension from his parish, because 
he has deserved well of his 
parish, as for a man in higher 
rank to take his pension from 
his country, because he has 
deserved well of his country.” 


TIDECRAFT 

^HE valuable experiences of 
the veterans of the More- 
cambe Bay swim, to be resumed 
this year, will be. at the disposal 
of newcomers • to the event. 
Morecambe Cross Bay Swim¬ 
ming Association have agreed to 
help beginners with written 
advice on how to overcome the 
difficulties of tides and currents. 
All new entrants will receive 
these written hints from the 
veterans along with the printed 
entry form. 

This year’s course is from 
Humphrey Head Point to the 
Central Pier, almost a straight 
line. .Dates selected by the 
Association are: Saturday, July 
13 and 27, and August 17 and 
31. Wednesday, September 11, is 
a reserve date in case rough 
weather prevents the swimming 
on any earlier date. 

PLANTS FOR KEW 

rPKE Port Dunedin Is on Its way 
from New Zealand with a 
case of New Zealand plants which 
the Auckland City CouncU Is 
sending to the Royal Botanic 
Gardens at Kew. The council Is 
making this gift to help the Kew 
authorities rebuild their collec¬ 
tion of Dominion flora, and It 
Includes red and white pines, 
' kauris, myrtle, and manuka. 

On the Hill of 
Spring 

'Y\rniLST we have been enjoying 
mild winter weather severe 
snowstorms have been raging in 
Palestine, and the streets of Tel- 
Aviv have been covered in an 
unusual mantle of snow. 

That remarkable city, newest 
in the world, justifiably prides 
itself on its sunshine. It is truly 
the Hill of Spring, which its 
name means, though many 
visitors find it too much like a 
Hollywood hill. But its Jewish 
pioneers, who are so proud of the 
first all-Jewish city to be built 
since ancient times, like to feel 
that within the space of 25 years 
they have created a completely 
modern town now almost as big 
as Jerusalem itself, with thriv¬ 
ing industries, fine houses, shops, 
schools, and hospitals, and one 
of the best orchestras in Asia. 

From the neighbouring Arab 
town of Jaffa, only twenty 
minutes’ bus-ride away, Arabs 
come in. to shop; visit the 
cinemas, and enjoy themselves. 

ENOUGH TO MAKE 
A CAT CRY 

\ LARGE tabby cat bolted from 
a door into a busy Canter¬ 
bury street carrying in its mouth 
a brightly coloured bird. A Boy 
Scout who was passing gave 
chase, and did his good turn by 
rescuing the cat’s prey. But 
’Tabby had made a mistake. The 
bird was stuffed! 

Whitewash on the Line 

'T’he Great Western Railway 
has developed a novel idea 
to smooth out those faults in 
the railway track which cause 
trains to bump slightly and thus 
bring some discomfort to the 
passengers. The Company is 
using a special Inspection Coach 
fitted with instruments which 
record any irregularities, how¬ 
ever slight, in the track below. 
"This coach is attached to the 
rear of passenger expresses, and 
as the coach passes over a fault, 
a blob of whitewash is auto¬ 
matically dropped to guide the 
repair men to the spot. 


Taking Their Medicine 


A London doctor who has been 
battling with the influenza 
epidemic was asked by a C N 
correspondent the other day 
who, in his experience, are best 
at taking their medicine, children 
or adults. His answer was that 
children, provided they have not 
been spoilt, are pluckier over 
their doses than many of his 
grown-up patients. 

This view is borne out by the 
events in the first act of Peter 
Pan. Had not Mr Darling, alter 
challenging little Michael over 
the taking of medicine, failed so 
miserably by pouring his own 
dose into the dog’s drinking- 
bowl, there would have been no 
unlawful intrusion into the 


Darling nursery that memorable 
evening. Of course, in that case 
there could have been no play.. 

Naturally, Mr Darling, in that 
brisk, delightfully unreasonable 
way of his, would, in the bitter¬ 
ness of • his defeat by Michael, 
have declared that there is 
nothing to make a song about in 
the swallowing of a draught of 
medicine. So would our London: 
doctor. But someone did make n 
song on the subject; here it is:J 

Good people all, tolio wish to see 
A bop take physic, look at met 

That was the very first poem 
written by a boy whom all the 
world was later to admire-r 
Robert Browning! 


Giving Till It Hurts 

T^he Food For Britain Fund 
totalled £450,000 only a week 
after it was launched in South 
Africa by General Smuts. 

A prominent Johannesburg 
newspaper, in which was a report 
of South Africa’s drought, urging 
its readers to .send help to 
Britain, wrote: Throughout the 
■War many of us here on the 
home front suffered from a sense 
of frustration, largely due to the 
fact that ‘ there was nothing 
much we could do to help Britain. 
Now there is something which 
ca?i be done. We can give to the 
People of Britain Fund. What 
we can give is perhaps little 
enough to put in the balance 
against the great needs of that 
galldnt country, but it is some¬ 
thing. Let us give “ till it hurts.” 

RUSSIAN VISITORS 

■When the Russian ships Molo¬ 
tov and Caribia recently 
arrived in the Mersey with a 
large number of Russian seamen 
who are to take over ex-enemy 
ships, the British Council 
arranged extensive programmes 
of visits and meetings with the 
British people. 

One party of thirty men 
specially interested in education 
spent a day seeing all types of 
schools in Liverpool, another 
party was received by the 
Vice-Chancellor of , Liverpool 
University and shown over the 
University by the President of 
the Students’ Union, and a third 
visited the Lady Lever Art 
Gallery at Port Sunlight. 


IRISH WIT 

89 years of age Mr Bernard 
Shaw Is as witty as ever. He 
recently accented the Invitation to; 
become an Honorary Freeman of, 
Dublin, and in writing that he 
was unable to travel there to 
receive the honour he said : I am, 
too old to be present, but there is 
so little of me left that it will 
hardly be missed. Better leave my 
ancient vigour to the imagination 
of young Ireland and the photo¬ 
graphers of 50 years ago. 

A Plastic Blotter 

are already familiar with 
tablecloths and curtains 
made of plastic material, chiefly 
polyvinyl chloride. By combining 
with the plastic a substance 
which can be dissolved away by 
means of an acid, a new kind of 
blotting paper is being made. 

The polyvinyl cloth is made 
from a mixture of the plastic 
material with which carbonate 
of soda has been mixed, and 
when the cloth is treated with 
acid, the carbonate of soda is 
dissolved away, leaving innumer¬ 
able microscopic holes in the 
cloth which make it an ideal 
blotting paper. 

A GIANT TREE 

A DRY kauri tree of unusual 
size, estimated to contain 
enough timber to build five or 
six average-sized houses, has been 
felled In the Walpoua Stata 
forest, in the far north of New 
Zealand. Forty-seven feet long, 
the trunk had a girth of 30 feet, 
and it took four men two whole 
days to fell the tree with a 12-foot 
saw. 



The Blacksmith’s Craft 

Two ex-prisoners-of-war, one witH a hammer, the other at the 
fire, gaining experience of their job in the blacksmith’s shop at 
the Civil Resettlement Unit for repatriated prisoners-of-war. 
Their instructor is in the centre. 
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The Quins are Growing Up 

At North Bay, Canada, the famous Dionne quintuplets are, 
seen at the crowning of the local Queen of the Snows. 


The Animals’ True Friend 


^HE prospectus has Just been 
issued of the splendid work 
of UP AW, the Universities 
Federation for Animal Welfare. 
Animal lovers who are not yet in 
touch with this Federation, which 
originated at the University of 
London in 1926, will be heartened 
to read of its realistic aims and 
its bringing of the level-headed 
outlook of learned and scientific 
men and women into the great 
cause of protecting animal life. 

The prospectus is amusingly 
illustrated by Fougasse, the 
Federation’s honorary artist, and 
can be obtained from UP AW 
at 284 Regent’s Park Road, 
London, N.3 

UFA W’s aim is the realistic 
one of doing all it can in a prac¬ 
tical way to eliminate the 
unnecessary suffering of animals. 
It co-operates with similar 
societies but avoids controversy. 
Its President is Professor Edward 
Hindle, who is also President of 
the Institute for the Study of 
Animal Behaviour—in which 
capacity Fougasse, in the prospec¬ 



Notes on Table Manners 


tus; sketches him making notes 
on the table manners of a rabbit. 

Already the Federation has 
promoted a bill in Parliament to 
prevent the present widespread 
use in Britain of the cruel gin 
traps—so often condemned in the 
CN. UP AW. however,^ is not 


content with trying to prevent in¬ 
human methods of destroying 
rabbits; it has demonstrated 
humane methods. Thus it 
selected the rabbit-infested island 
of Skokholm, off the Pembroke¬ 
shire coast in Wales, for a demon¬ 
stration of rabbit clearance by 
humane means. 

As a scientific body UP AW. 
concerns itself particularly with 
those nroblems of animal wel¬ 



fare which require technical 
knowledge for their solution, such 
as pest control, the Importation . 
for zoos and circuses of animals • 
from overseas, the destruction of 
sea-birds by oil waste, and so on. 

In the highly controversial 
matter of vivisection UFAW 
avoids taking sides, but does all 
it can to protect the animals con¬ 
cerned, and is issuing a Hand¬ 
book on-the Care of Laborato^ 
Animals which, it is hoped, will, 
be prepared for foreign lands. 

To keep in touch with Parlia¬ 
ment U PAW’S representatives 
attend the regular meetings of 
the Parliamentary and Scientific 
Committee — illustrated b;) 
Fougasse’s sketch of six sieepy 
owls round an owl MP raising 
his wing to ask a question. 

The Federation’s instluctional 
work is, of course, mostly among 
university students, but alL mem¬ 
bers are encouraged to lecture iu 
schools and clubs; and natural 
history exhibitions, lectures, and 
film shows are arranged. 
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The Feast Before 
the Fast 

'J’o our forefathers, Shroye 
Tuesday (which falls this 
year on March 5) was a day. of 
jollity,^ the last chance of merri¬ 
ment before the solemn season of 
Lent began. 

Because eggs and butter were 
banned during this season the 
housewife (in pre-ration days) 
used up her surplus stocks in a 
grand frying-pan beanfeast on 
Shrove Tuesday, a name derived 
from the former practice of visit¬ 
ing the parish priest on that day 
for the purpose of being 
“shrived” or “shroved”; that is, 
obtaining absolution of sins. 

No Austerity Here 

The fun actually began on the 
previous day, once called Collop 
Monday, from the custom of eat¬ 
ing "collops” of meat and eggs 
on that day. That night the 
boys would go round the houses 
singing: 

Shrove-tide is nigh at hand . 

And I be come a-shroving. 

Pray, dame, something— 

An apple or a dumpling.” 

The pancake, however, held 
pride of place on Shrove Tues¬ 
day, though John Taylor, a nth- 
century doggerel poet, . refers 
rather slightmgly to it: “Then 
there is a thing called wheaten 
flour, which the cooks do mingle 
with water, eggs, spice, and other 
tragical, magical enchantments, 
and then they put it by little and 
little into a frying-pan of boiling 
suet, whei’e it makes a confused 
dism-,1 hissing, until at last, by 
the skill of the cook, it is trans¬ 
formed into the form of a flip- 
jack called a pancake, which 
ominous incantation the ignor¬ 
ant people do devour very 
greedily.” 

The afternoon of Shrove Tues¬ 
day was given over to sports, 
particularly a brutal form of foot¬ 
ball, against which the wise 
citizen boarded up his windows. 

Though much of the original 
significance of Shrove Tuesday 
has gone, pancakes are still 
made, where possible, and in 
some Midland areas the church 
bells still ring out at midday. 
This peal, known as "Pan-Burn,” 
was once the signal for pancake¬ 
making to begin. 

COLOSSUS OF 
RHODES 

A PROMINENT landmark in the 
Lancashire scene celebrates 
its hundredth birthday this year. 
It is the gigantic factory 
chimney at Rhodes, near Man¬ 
chester. 

A magnificent symmetrical, 
structure in brick, it looms 321 
feet Into the sky, and its 
foundation pierces the earth to 
a depth of 39 feet. A veritable 
colossus, it is believed to be the 
tallest factory chimney in the 
country. 

In the record time of 26 weeks 
^It was built by a Blackley (Man- 
'chester) contractor, and it is 
said to contain one and a half 
million bricks. ’These, if laid 
end to end, would stretch for 
over 200 miles. 

The chimney stack was the 
idea of Salis Schwabe, one of 
the .early pioneers of the calico- 
printing industry, who began the 
business at the nearby works in 
183Z 
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Thank You, 
Canada 

A FTER six years that " little bit 
of (Canada in London ”—the 
Beaver Club—has closed its 
doors. Queen Mary linked hands 
with the Canadian High Com¬ 
missioner and the future Gover¬ 
nor-General, Field-Marshal Alex¬ 
ander, as Canadians and Britons 
sang Auld Lang Syne in farewell 
to what the soldiers called “ the 
dear old Beaver." 

In the shadow of Nelson’s 
column and facing the statue of 
Captain 'Cook the Beaver Club 
has been the London meeting- 
place of the men. 

From the forests and the prairies 
From the great lakes of the North¬ 
land 

Frotn the moiattains, moors, and 
■ fenlands,. 

By the Shining Big-Sea-Water. 

These nien from the vast 
spaces of North America came 
to defend liberty and justice, and 
the last of them are now going 
home. 'The Canadians have been 
with us longer than any other 
overseas troops; and we shall 
not forget them nor their valour. 

'T'h.^nk you, Canada, for the 
heroic deeds of your sons. 
And thank you for much else 
besides. Thank you for the 
charming, friendly ways of your 
young men and women in our 
streets and in our trains. Thank 
you for your cargoes of food and 
munitions. Thank you for your 
gift of over two hundred million 
pounds. Thank you, above all. 
for your mighty share in the 
victory over evil'things. 

We are linked to Canada by 
deep ties hallowed through the 
years by common sacrifice, and 
we trust that Canadians now 
going home to the great cities, 
and the farms, to the mountain 
homesteads, and the prairies, 
will carry tender thoughts of 
the Old Country. 

^ANADA is welcoming twenty 
thousand of our young 
women as wives of her home¬ 
going soldiers.. They form the 
new " silver link, the silken tie’’ 
between our two lands. Their 
children will be as a fresh stream 
of British blood in the great 
Dominion, and their homes will 
be as little comers of Britain in 
ber vast lands. 

Thank you. Canada, for Auld 
Lang Syne! In the last hundred 
years across the virgin Canadian 
lands a great new nation has 
grown up, dedicated to freedom, 
equality, and opportunity for all 
—^in her forests, in her lumber 
camps, and beside her lakes and 
rivers. War has drawn this great 
new nation and the Old Country 
closer together. 

I^AY peace strengthen our 
family comradeships. To 
us assuredly, one " little bit of 
Canada in London ’’ will remain 
a precious, unbreakable link of 
friendship between our peoples. 


SPRING’S COMINa- 

Q THOU with dewy locks, who 
lookest down 

Through the, clear windows of 
the morning, turn 

'Thine angel eyes upon our 
western isle. 

Which in full choir hails thy 
approach, O Spring ! 

The hills tell each other, and the 
listening 

Valleys hear; all our longing 
eyes are turned 

Up to thy bright pavilions 
issue forth. 

And let thy holy feet visit our 
clime! 


Miles of Medals 

■Mever before has such a large 
proportion of our popula¬ 
tion worn medal ribbons. About 
300 miles .of ribbon will be ' 
needed for all in Britain's three 
fighting Services entitled to wear 
them. India requires 200 miles 
of ribbon .and 450,000 lbs of ; 
metal to make the actual medals.. ‘ 
The ribbons are proud sym¬ 
bols of the individual’s effort . 
and sacrifice in a great cause ; 
but they also mark the essential 
tragedy of our times. 

Let us hope and pray that 
when the boys and girls of today 
grow up they will be a genera¬ 
tion without medal ribbons. 
There are few better things old 
folks could wish for their sons 
and daughters. 

© 

Better Than the 
League 

Probably there is no man alive 
* better qualified to express a 
view about Uno than Lord Perth, 
who, as Sir Eric Drummond, was 
Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations from 1919 to 1933. 

Addressing the Royal Empire 
Society the ’ other day. Lord 
Perth said that if the defects of 
the United Nations Organisa¬ 
tion were ten times as numerous, 
as they are, it would still bo, 
superior to the League as a force 
for making peace, because it 
comprised all the great Powers. 
Any defects, he said, were oi 
minor importance. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 
Never let your tongue run before 
your thoughts. 


Under the E 


PETER ‘ 
WAN1, 
KNC 


goME people are always 
ready to criticise the 
Minister of Fuel. And 
call him over the coals. 

0 

'^^ORKERS .are beginning 
to trickle back into. - 
industry. Well, their work 
won’t be dry, 

0 

jyjANY vegetarians be¬ 
lieve in having fast 
days. They need motor 
cars for that. 

B 

expert wants to pul 
British tennis on its / If M 
feet. The players will have L ftheiri 
to get on theirs first. - cabl 
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-By William Blake 

Come o’er the eastern hills, and 
let our winds 

Kiss, thy perfumed garments; 
let ns taste 

Thy morn and evening breath; 

scatter thy pearls 
Upon-' our lovesick land that 
mourns for thee. 

ih, deck her forth with thy fair 
fingers; pour 

Thy soft ki&es on her bosom; 
and put 

fhy golden crown upon her 
languished head, 

'•Vhose modest tresses were 
bound up for tliee I 

MIDDAY MUSIC 

\ IL genuine lovers of good 
* music must have been sad¬ 
dened by the news that the 
National Gallery midday con¬ 
certs are to end in April. They 
had demonstrated a happy 
blending of the arts and there 
ns never any doubt about 
neir popularity. 

The National Gallery authori- 
ies, of course, have to get their 
lOuse in order; but we sin- 
erely trust that there will be 
.econd thoughts about these 
ridday concerts, and that be- 
ore long the people will again 
e able to hear fine music as 
'ell as see .fine pictures in 
rafalgar Square. 

■© 

Heaven’s Supreme 
Gift 

\Wiio ever saw the earliest rose 
^ First open her sweet breast ? 
)r, when the summer sun goes 
dow'n. 

The first soft star in evening’s 
. crown 

Light up her gleaming crest ? 

But there’s a sweeter flower than 
e’er 

Blushed on the rosy spray— 

.\ brighter star, a richer bloom 
Than e'er did western heaven 
illume 

.\t close of summer day. 

Tis Love, the last best gift of 
Heaven ; 

Love gentle, holy, pure ; 

But tenderer than a dove’s soft 
eye. 

The searching sun, the open slcy. 
She never could endure. 

John Keble 


ditor's Table 

PUCK ’T®®' Vktory March is to 
, TO be in June. We 
>W shall have to alter the 
calendars. 

0 

J^AKERS coming io Lon¬ 
don for discussions on 
bread expect to be busy. 
No time for a loaf, 

0 

You cannot tell to¬ 
morrow’s weather. 
If you did it wouldn’t 
listen. 

r" ■ 

^RITISH farming shquld 
Ks like sound basis. 

portraits Pigs and cows make enough 
net iha nense as it is. 



Trees That Look at 
God AH Day 

A Forest of Freedom is to be 
planted in Palestine as a 
memorial to British Jews who 
served in the war. Already 
15,000 trees have been subscribed 
for and it is hoped that 75.000 
will he planted. 

There is a link between this 
new forest in the old world and 
a very old forest in the new 
world. For somebody in 
America has had the lovely idea 
of preserving a grove of mighty 
redwoods as a war memorial to - 
American dead. 

The giant redwoods of Cali¬ 
fornia. some of which have been 
growing for 2 . 00 a years, are the 
oldest living things on Earth, As 
redwood trees go, some of the 
younger trees in the grove will 
still be young long after wax has 
been banished from the Earth. 
An enduring memorial indeed 1 

© 

Seen as Well as Heard 

poH many years Charles Sbad- 
^ well has delighted listeners, 
not only as a conductor of an 
excellent orchestra, but as an 
ever-willing butt for every BBC 
comedian. It is a matter for 
general regret, therefore, that 
he has resigned his post at the 
BBC. He is to start on his own, 
with an orchestra of 24 players. 

Listeners will miss Charlie’s 
merry music, and his infectious 
laughter. He has played his part 
well, and, now that he has 
decided to be seen as well as 
heard, everyone will wish him. a 
future as bright as his manner. 

© 

Away With the Blues! 

jUfosT of us pass trees while we 
are about our daily busi¬ 
ness, and it will repay us to look 
aside just now and observe the 
magic of Dame Nature. New 
leaves are there, bursting with the 
desire to live, and to spread their 
young glory, for all who wish to 
see. 

Life is beginning again, and 
the future is full of hope—fresh, 
joyous hope. That is the message 
of the new leaves. 

So, if we are feeling a little 
blue after a drab winter, let us 
feast our eyes upon the young 
loveliness of spring, in her first 
pale green dress. 

Natures’ green tonic should do 
■ much to dispel our blues. 

To ’the Redbreast 

T JNHEARO in summer’s flaring 
ray. 

Pour forth thy notes, sweet 
, singer. 

' Wooing the stillness of the 
autumn day. 

Bid if a moment linger, 

Nor fly 

'foo soon from winter’s scowling 
eye. 

The blackbird’s song, at even¬ 
tide. 

And hers, who gay ascends. 
Filling the heavens far and wide. 
Are sweet. But none so blends 
As thine 

With calm decay, and' peace 
- divine. Revd George Cornish 
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Our Yoimg 
Ambassadors 

^FTER their tour of Russia, 
where they, were front page 
news in the ’Russian papers 
almost every day of their visit, 
the n members of the British 
Youth Delegation have some 
interesting things to relate of 
what they saw there. 

They travefled about 8000 
miles over Russia in a private 
plane, and everywhere they were 
received with great hospitality 
and found the Russians most 
anxious to know more about 
Britain. They felt they were 
ambassadors in a very real,sense. 

Naturally their chief interest 
was in everjdhing to do with 
Youth in Russia. They also saw 
much of the revival of Religion 
in the Soviet Union. 

They were impressed by 
Russia’s drive to educate her 
people. They saw new modem 
schools being built everywhere. 
’They noticed that in the schools 
there is strict discipline and the 
boys and girls work hard. The 
children spend much of their 
spare time In the Pioneers’ 
Palaces, where they go in for 
recreational training, folk danc¬ 
ing, singing, puppetry, games, 
and other activities. 

At the Village Church 

The British Youth party have 
some encouragihg things to 
report about Religion in Russia. 
They saw many yoimg people 
going into the churches. Near 
Kiev they had a novel and happy 
religious experience. They had 
asked to see a village church 
and were requested to wait in 
the priest’s house while someone ’ 
went to find him. While they 
waited the whole village crowded 
into the house and the children 
stood in front gazing in motion¬ 
less curiosity at the strange new¬ 
comers for three-quarters of an 
hour. 

Then the priest came and 
arranged a special service for 
"our dear English visitors.” All 
the village went into the church 
with the visitors and, later, the 
priest invited one of the British 
party, a nonconformist, to 
preach. And so a British non¬ 
conformist preached in a village 
church in Soviet Russia—prob¬ 
ably for the first time in history! 

Throughout the Soviet Union 
the tourists found that the old 
vulgar anti-God propaganda had 
entirely disappeared, but that 
the young people are anxious to 
discuss religious questions. 

FLYING GEMINI 

QhiE famous aircraft designer, 
Mr P. G. Miles, was nervous 
about flying across the Irish Sea 
in a single-engined light aircraft, 
and as a direct result of this fear 
a new twin-engined plane, the 
Gemini, has been bom. 

The-plane is one of the safest 
cabin aircraft • ever, designed. 
Mr Miles produced it specially for 
his business trips between 
England and Northern Ireland, 
but he hopes that 50 will have 
been made before 1947. 

Tlie Gemini can fly on either 
of its two motors and is very 
economical. In addition to the 
pilot it carries three passengers, 
and it can be easily converted 
into a freight or ambulance 
plane. Maximum speed is 150 
mph, and at Its cruising speed 
of 130 mph Gemini has a range 
of 850 miles. 


General Endjedot of 


3000 Years Ago 

implements of the delvers into past history have quickly 
taken the place of the weapons of war in Egypt, and news 
has come of the discovery of magnificent treasures in a tomb 
of 1100 B c at Tanis, in the fertile delta country. 


A Frenchman, Pro¬ 
fessor M 0 n t e t of 
Strasbourg, discovered 
this tomb in 1940, but - 
the dire peril in which 
Egypt then lay 
stopped further work, 
though a guard was 
set and maintained for 
six years. 

The professor has 
recently opened tliis. 
tomb and revealed its 
secret to the world. 

The treasures do not 
compare in number 
and variety with those 
of the 200 -years-older 
tomb of King Tut¬ 
ankhamen, but they prove that 
the craftsmen of the 21 st 
Dynasty were as skilled as their 
ancestors. 

The occupant of this tomb was 
Undjeban Endjedot, a General 
of the Royal Archers and a 
devoted friend of his Pharaoh, 
Pasebkhanu. His body was pre¬ 
served and placed in a sealed 
sarcophagus, together with three 
gold cups, jewellery, gold chains, 
and a statuette in solid gold of 
Hathor, the goddess whose 
function it was to provide food 
for the dead on their long 
journey after death. Hathor is 
often represented in Egyptian 
monuments with the head and 
horns of a cow as well as in the 
form shown in our picture. She 
is the Egyptian deity whom the 
Cliildren of Israel worshipped 
during the Exodus. 

Long silted-up Tanis, where 
the discovery was made, has been 
the scene of scientific explora¬ 
tion since om- own Professor 
Petrie went there in 1884. It 
lies on the east bank of a branch 
of the Nile and, being close to 
Egypt’s eastern frontier, was ever 
the first city to be attacked by 
foea from Asia—the Hyksos 
(who dominated the land from 
the 12 th to the 18th dynasties), 
the Syrians, the Assyrians, and 
in later years the Arabs and 
’Turks. 

Tanis, which in ad 450 had a 
Bishop, is the name given by 
the Greeks, but to the ancient 


Egyptians it was Sek- 
het Tchart, translated 
as the Field of Zoan 
in the 78th Psalm and 
whose princes are 
called fools by Isaiah. 

Tanis was visited by 
-Abraham in the 12th 
dynasty, and here 
Joseph served the 
Hyksos Pharaoh 
Apepa just before 1600 
EC. The Bible, too, 
provides yet another 
link with this famous 
city, for it was one of 
the daughters of the 
2tst dynasty Pharaohs 
who lived here that 
King Solomon married. 

Indeed, it was possibly owing 
to a waning in Egypt’s migliD 
at this time that Solomon 
achieved such power, for the 
Phoenicians from the coast and 
the Libyans from the west were 
pressing the kingdom on the 
Nile,' and it may be that General 
Undjeban Endjedot led his 
archers—not , without success, 
and evidently not without-losing 
honour—against those foes. 

His tomb is one more addition 
to the monuments already 
brought to light at Tanis—Black 
granite statues of early Pharaohs 
and sphinxes, and. most famous 
of all, the 65-foot statue of 
Rameses the Great which 
doiibtless overawed even brave 
General Undjeban Endjedot. 

Under-Water Fairy 

Jf you live in a houseboat you 
have not only to keep the 
roof in repair, but what is far 
more important, ensure that the 
floor is also watertight. For 
recently a houseboat, with the 
evidently unlucky name of Water 
Fairy, sank suddenly and mys¬ 
teriously in the Thames where 
it was moored to Tagg’s Island, 
near Hampton, The occupant, 
Mrs Harvey, who was asleep in 
bed at the time, had a lucky 
escape. Subsequently a diver 
went down to try to find out 
what had gone wrong with the 
dwelling’s foundations. 




THIS ENGLAND 


Castle Combe in Wiltshire 
seen from the village cross 
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Too Much Sand at Education by Film 


The Children’s Newspaper, Marclf^9, f946 


THE Seaside 

A HUGE wail of sand, estimated at 30,000 tons, has been 
^ removed from the quaint old Cornish town of St Ives. 

began operations, and bore away 
the sand unwanted by the people 
of St Ives. 

More than onoe in Cornish his¬ 
tory has sand been troublesome. 
In olden days it engulfed 
churches, as well as dwellings, 
and, according to popular belief, 
a great city called Langarrow lies 
under the dunes of North Corn¬ 
wall. 

The church of St Piran, in a 

_ _ _ hollow near Perranporth, lay 

the sand farther inland, where- hidden for about a thousand 


The sand had been accumu¬ 
lating for years. North-west gales 
brought the sand to people's 
doorsteps at first, and then began 
to pile it up, inch by inch, against 
a long row of dwellings, cafes, 
and artists’ studios overlooking 
the extensive Perthmear Beach. 
Downstairs windows had to be 
boarded against the weight, and 
still the wall ' rose higher and 
higher. 

Every gust of wind broadcast 


it carpeted streets and invaded 
homes. Men and women, armed 
with brooms and brushes, waged 
daily war against the invader, 
but all the time wind and sea 
brought reinforcements. ' 

To summer visitors the wall of 
sand, gently shelving to the sea, 
was one of the “sights” of St 
Ives. But householders saw it 
'differently, and eventually peti¬ 
tioned the town council to do 
something about it. And so a 
few montlis ago a party of work¬ 
men rolled up their sleeves and 
tackled the job. 

Tractor, Trough & Truck 

First they’ laid long rows of 
iron troughs on which to 
wash the sand ■ seaward with 
water driven through pipes by 
hydraulic pumps, but the heavy 
sand had a tendency to settle in 
heaps in the troughs, so that 
experiment was abandoned, and 
a motor tractor with a crane 
emptied it into trucks which ran 
on rails to the water’s edge, 

Day by day loads of sand were 
carried over the rails, and the 
dumps grew bigger and bigger. 
For a time it seemed as if the 
tides were making little or no 
impression, but at last the sea 


years, and so did the ruins of 
the church and holy well at Con¬ 
stantine. A prehistoric burial 
place was found beneath the 
sand at Harlyn Bay, and busy 
shovels have there brought to 
light innumerable specimens of 
ancient slate and 'flint imple¬ 
ments, utensils and ornaments. 

There was a time when the 
little church of St Enodoc, near 
Polzeath, was so hidden by sand 
that even the vicar could not get 
in, and it was essential for him 
to conduct at least one service a 
year, or the church would lose its 
privileges. But how could he do 
it when only the roof was 
visible? Someone suggested mak¬ 
ing an entrance through the 
slates, and so, in the most un¬ 
clerical manner, the good vicar 
scrambled through to officiate at 
the annual devotions. 

This sad state of affairs con¬ 
tinued until 1863, when the 
church was dug out just in time 
to save.it from disappearing alto¬ 
gether. 

Cornwall would lose much of 
alluring charm were there no 
golden sand upon its beaches, 
but there have been times when 
it has been a bane to Cornish- 
folk rather than a blessing! 


Bedtime Corner 

Rich Man and Poor Man 


RICH man woke one morn¬ 
ing to find himself 
unhappy beyond words. 

At his gate, as he went out, 
sat a. poor man, a sturdy, 
smiling figure who bade him 
good-day. 



“What has pleased you?” 
asked the rich man. “A good 
breakfast?” 

“I have not breakfasted,” 
said the poor man. “But I 
have slept well under a hay¬ 
stack, and awakened with a 
fine appetite.” 

“And what will you eat?” 

“God will provide. What¬ 
ever He sends is good.” 

“ Suppose He sends noth¬ 
ing?” 

“You make me laugh, sir. 
As though God forgets*. We 
have to wait, but how ex-- 
ceilent is patience t.” 


“Suppose I gave you a silver 
coin?’,’ said the rich man. 

“I should thank you . . . 
and God.” 

“It would make you happy?” 

“I am quite happy.” 

“And if I give you nothing?” 

“God will still provide. He 
has always left me a crust— 
with my contentment, my 
dreams, and the song in my 
heart.” 

“I’d like to buy those from 
you,” said the rich man. 

“I dare say you would,” re¬ 
plied the poor man. “But 
they’re not for sale.”, 

“Here is a crown,” said the 
rich man. “What will you 
give me in exchange?” 

“Nothing—you have the 
sunshine and a healthy body. 
I gave you good-day. Wasn’t 
that enough? Now go your 
ways, while I spend your 
bounty on God’s breakfast. 
Think of that, and see what 
happens.” 

“Dear me!” said the rich 
man, as he walked along. 
“How bright the sunshine is! 
And the birds are singing so 
beautifully. ... I seem to 
have purchased a golden 
smile with my silver crown.” 


RECENT article in the C N 
about the immense' pos¬ 
sibilities of the films in education 
reminds a correspofident of the 
splendid pioneering work done 
in this direction by Mr Sam 
Hanna, a Burnley schoolteacher 
whose hobby is film producing. 

Most people look upon the 
cinema as a means of entertain¬ 
ment or escape from everyday 
things to the world of make- 
believe. yet Mr Hanna has done 
fine work in North Lancashire 
by using his own finished pro¬ 
ductions as an agency of visual 
education; A speciality of Mr 
Hanna’s is the loop film, which 
gives a visual lesson in road 
safety. School sport is also 
similarly treated. To capture the 
young mind, Mr Hanna uses as 
his subjects either working dolls 
or his own young children. 

Ancient Crafts 

Other fine productions by Mr 
Hanna concern ancient crafts 
demonstrated by real craftsmen. 
Particularly interesting are his 
coloured films on hand-loom 
weaving, basket - making, and 
making the wooden soles for 
clogs. Each reel is efficiently 
edited and sub-titled, making it 
hard to believe that thepe are 
works of an amateur producer. 
By the use of colour Mr Hanna 
has brought out all the enchant¬ 
ing beauties of Nature in these 
films. 

The National Union of 
Teachers has recognised the 
value of this pioneer’s work by 
making him a grant to help his 
work of visual education for 
children A further tribute has 
been given him by Dr lorwerth 
C. Peart, Keeper of the Polk 
Culture and Industries Section 
of the National Museum of 
Wales. 

A NEW VILLAGE 
FOR DISABLED 

A NEW lease of life* is planned 
for many of the country’s 
'600 sufferers from ^ spinal 
paralysis, for a huge settlement 
is to be built for them in a 
Cheshire beauty spot. 

The 28-acre Lyme Green 
Estate, near Macclesfield, has 
been selected as the site of a new 
village, with bungalows where 
war-disabled men and their 
families will be able to live. 
Lyme Green Hall is to be con¬ 
verted into a hostel and hospital, 
where the paraplegics, as they 
are known to the medical pro¬ 
fession, can receive expert treat¬ 
ment. The Cheshire branch of 
the Red Cross and St John has 
opened an appeal for £100,000 to 
cover the cost of the new settle¬ 
ment. 

Each man, it is hoped, will 
have his own wheel chair, so that 
he may go through the beautiful 
grounds at will; stairs in the hall 
are being removed and electric 
lifts substituted. There will be a 
sports ground where the men 
can play “polo,” as well as 
recreation rooms, gardens, and a 
workshop. 

A communal trading centre is 
to be opened for the sale of 
goods made by the patients, and 
market gardening and watch- 
repairs wili help to make the 
village a self-contained unit. 
The study of many subjects will 
be encouraged, and expert advice 
will be taken to help the men. 



Cornwall’s First Daffodils 

A Cornish girl busy among the daffodils near Penzance. Every 
day consignments of the flowers are sent to London. 


FIRST IN THE MARKET 


^ROCCOLi and spring flowers 
are now leaving Cornwall 
every day in rich abundance; 
but if Mr Dupen of. Hayle had 
not taken 48 broccoli with him 
when he boarded, a trading vessel 
"bound for Bristol, and if Mr 
Smith of Tresco had not filled a 
hatbox with flowers; these things 
might not now be classed among 
the major exports of Cornwall. 

Mr Dupen sold his 48 broccoli 
—the first consignment marketed 
out of Cornwall—at a profit, and 
was so elated that on the next 
voyage 14 dozen broccoli went 
with him. 

That was 110 years ago. Con¬ 
vinced that there was “money 
in it,” he Inspired his neigh¬ 
bours to turn their attention to 
broccoli growing, and a broccoli 
ship, the Cornubia, was built to 
carry the produce to market. 

With the opening in 1859 of 
the Royal Albert Bridge, span¬ 
ning the Tamar at Saltash, and 
the closer linking of Cornwall 
with centres of commerce, 
coastal trade declined and the 
quantity carried by rail sieadily. 
increased. An idea of the 
grov/th of the industry may be 
judged from the fact that last 


season 46$ special broccoli trains 
were run, carrying 62,000 tons. 

Mr Smith’s hatbox, filled with 
narcissi and arum lilies, was 
sent to Covenc Garden as a 
timid experiment during acute 
depression in the Scilly Isles 
eighty years ago. The amount 
received for these flowers was 
such a pleasant surprise that he 
told his friends about it; and 
for weeks after a little company 
of enterprising Islanders met 
regularly, each bringing his 
bunch of flowers for packing and 
dispatch all in one box. 

Came the time when the 
industry began to think In terms 
of hundreds of crates and tons. 
It spread to the mainland of 
Cornwall, and today is a most 
profitable and flourishing busi¬ 
ness, far beyond the wildest 
dreams of the pioneers who, all 
unconsciously, paved the way for 
the fortunes of others. 

Despite restricted croppings, 
labour, and transport problems, 
the industries kept going all 
through the war years. With 
scores of demobilised Servicemen 
deciding to seek a living from 
the good earth, even greater 
achievements may lie ahead. 


London’s “Lost ” Children 


^HE Education Ministry has 
been investigating the present 
staffing arrangements with a 
view to redistributing teachers, 
and have discovered the startling 
fact that 177,000 London school- 
children have “disappeared ” in 
the last seven years. 

In 1938 the LCC had 480,000 
children attending the primary 
and secondary schools, but the 
registers now have only 303,000 
names The home counties of 
Bedfordshire, Berkshire, Bucking¬ 
hamshire, and Surrey show a 


total increase of about 15,600, 
but Essex, Kent, and Middlesex 
have fewer at school. The great 
loss to London schools cannot 
thus be laid at the door of the 
Home' Counties, nor, apparently, 
at that of other counties, for it 
was found that owing to the 
fallen birthrate the total through¬ 
out the country was 575,000 down 
on the figure for 1938. 

The Ministry are, • however, 
keeping a close watch on the 
situation, and will arrange for 
the redistribution of teachers. 
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A Holiday With the 
Sea Birds 

A Field Study Centre, the first of several to be set up in the 
British Isles, is being established on three small islands— 
Skomer, Skokholm, Grassholm—off the coast of Pembrokeshire. 

to spend a real healthy outdoor 
holiday on the ' islands. They 
can go either to a hostel on 
Skomer, or to an old farmhouse 
on Skokholm, where they ■ will 
probably have the additional fun 


The Voice IN THE The Big Ships and the 


West Wales is unique in its 
bird and animal life, to say 
nothing of its flora. ‘ It is one of 
the few unspoilt corners of 
Great Britain, its coastline being 
as wild as some of the more 
isolated parts of Scotland. And , of preparing and cooking their 


on the islands off the coast of 
Pembrokeshire there are certain 
sea-birds difficult to find else¬ 
where in South Britain. Among 
the birds on one of these islands, 
Skokholm, Mr R. M. Locksley 
carried out considerable research 
before the war, by direct obser¬ 
vation and ringing. Now that 
the war is over the work is being 
revived on a vaster scale by the 
West Wales Field Society, which 
has rented Skomerand Skokhohn 


own meals and generally looking 
after themselves. They will, in 
fact,- hate the chance to com¬ 
bine the pleasures of bird¬ 
watching with all the pleasures 
of camping, far away from the 
madding crowds.; 

The West Wales Field Society 
is doing grand work in the 
preservation of wild nature. For 
instance, on Grasshoim, one of 
the smaller islands beyond 
Skomer- and Skokholm,' is a 


for a.short trial period. At the :gannet colony which has been 
Field Study .Centre on Skomer, described by Dr Julian Huxley as 
a succession of members of the pricelesa During the War an 
Society, and students will add'to - attempt was made to Use Grass- 
our knowledge by. studying Jn ;holm as a bombing target, 
the open . air, in Nature's own Luckily the Society v/as able to 
laboratory and museum. _ stop this and save the colony. 
Members will have, too, for -the only one in the south of 
three guineas a week, the chance Great Britain. 

HELPING YOUNG WRITERS 


Jn the past patrons of literature 
and the arts did much 
to encourage men of genius. 
Maecenas, chief minister of the 
Emperor Augustus, used to wel¬ 
come Horace and Virgil to his 
hospitable villa on tlie Esquillne 
Hill. Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
member of the great Florentine 
Medici family, was renowned for 
his generosity towards poets and 
artists in the 15th century. As 
late as the 18th century in our 
own country we find such writers 
as-Dean Swift and Pope seeking 


the patronage of the wealthy; 
it was a recognised practice. 

Now the Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion has become a patron in the 
finest sense by establishing a 
fund to help promising young 
British writers. The purpose is 
to encourage literary effort by 
giving them security for a period 
of at least a year. 

This new Rockefeller fimd is a 
generous gesture, and it may 
well bear rich fimit^and reveal 
■genius among writers at present 
unknown. 



THE CASi OF THE 

SECRET Bievas 

k short story about Nazi-occupied 
Holland. 

When the Nazis occupied Holland, 
things became very difficult for Dutch 
cychsts, and tliey had a hard job 
keeping their machines on the road. For one thing, there 'were 
no rubber tyres—^M. Oosterwijk, an enthusiastic cyclist ■who 
told us this story recently, had eventually to fit wooden tyres to 
his B.S.A.—and he had to obtain a permit even for those. But 
it still kept going. (B.S.A.s are tough !) Then, as the war 
went on, the Huns started a cycle-grabbing campaign. But 
they didn’t grab M. Oosterwijk’s—^he took his faithful B.S.A, to 
pieces and hid the parts away. Under the living-room floor 
was one hiding-place! On the morning of May 5th the news 
of the German surrender was announced and M. Oosterwijk 
joyously re-assembled his B.S.A. and started to ride to his office 
in Rotterdam. Then came tragedy! 

He was waylaid by foin: armed Nazis and 
forced at the pistol point to hand over his 
B.S.A. What a terrible piece of luck 
after such efforts to save his cherished 
cycle! No wonder that M. Oosterwijk, 
hke so many cyclists throughout the 
world, is anxious to get hold of another 
B.S.A.! But soon there will be one for 
everyone everywhere. So keep in touch 
with your B.S.A. dealer—-he can help you, 

B.SA.CYCLES Ltd., BIRMINGHAM 11 



Wilderness 

^HE IVorld Council of Churches 
have been in conference at 
Geneva; and at a Catliedral 
Service there, conducted by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Martin Niemoeller said that it 
was becoming clear that the call 
Repent was the true one for 
Christians in Germany. 

“We may, we can, reverse our 
course,” he said. But, alas, there 
have been no signs that the 
Germans will listen to. Pa.stor 
Martin Niemoeller; his voice is 
rarely heard, and when he does 
speak no heed is paid. It is sad 
news, indeed! 

Banished by the Nazis 

A submarine commander in the 
First World War, Niemoeller 
became a Protestant pastor after¬ 
wards in the suburb of Dahlem, 
outside Berlin. He was one of 
the most moving and eloquent 
preachers in Germany, and with 
the advent of Hitler he gave a 
new significance to the word 
Protestant, for he protested 
against all the evil things which 
came In with the Nazis—violence, 
slander, tyranny, the persecu¬ 
tion of defenceless people, the 
suppression of minority opinions. 

This former U-boat captain 
preached love and neighbourli¬ 
ness, understanding and forgive¬ 
ness, beauty in life, and hope. 
His congregations,' always big, 
grew to vast crowds, and eventu¬ 
ally, though the Nazis would have 
preferred to leave him alone, if 
only he would keep quiet, Martin 
Niemoeller was sent to a con¬ 
centration camp. 

He survived all the horrors, 
and when the War ended he was 
released. - Then came more 
bitter tragedy. He who had 
cried aloud against the brutali¬ 
ties of Nazism when Hitler was 
supreme, was not the man to 
spare the feelings of those who 
had supported or condoned 
Hitler in his evil deeds. 

The German people. Nie¬ 
moeller said, were not Innocent 
of the Nazi murders. Speaking 
recently to a gathering of 
German Protestant students, he 
admonished them: 

“Only if every one. of us 
admits his share in the guilt of 
the misdeeds committed by the 
Germans during the past 12 
years, and confesses his guilt 
openly, can we expect to find a 
■way out of the present chaos. ” 

A voice crying in the wilder¬ 
ness ! The German people do not 
wish to hear such things. Even 
those who supported Niemoeller 
in Hitler’s day do not seem to 
realise that he is as right today, 
as then. Yet only when she 
begins. to . listen to her Nie- 
moellers will there be hope for a 
new Germany. ' - 


Little Ships 


A Nava] Correspondent has sent us these amusing notes, 
and we publish them here because they reflect a point of 
view of seafaring men which is little known to mere land¬ 
lubbers, and because they help us to appreciate the sailors' 
intense pride in his ship, big or little. 

Navy’s “skivvies” and pass 
scathing remarks about their 
general untidiness. To which 


IYhenever Naval men gather 
and the talk turns to ships, 
someone is sure to say: “When 
I was on the old—-” 

This invariably starts a heated 
argument on the merits of big 
and little ships. Sea battles are 
quoted and ancient admirals 
invoked; and the dispute ends 
only when “Out Pipes” has 
echoed through the messdeck. 

The argument probably began 
when Drake’s little ships drubbed 
the unwieldy galleons of Spain. 
And certainly the men of a 
Harwich mine.sweeper stUl cast 
derision on the mammoth battle¬ 
ship of this century. 

The upholders of the, little 
ship, have a strong case. A sea 
which rolls a corvette on its 
beam ends has no effect on a 
cruiser. The bluejacket who is 
incurably seasick has Big Ships 
Only stamped on his medical 
papers. And a battleship is 
commonly supposed to spend its 
time “floating round a buoy.” 

Destroyer men laugh at the 
big ship proceeding to sea, and 
say that she waddles out 
surrounded by a tribe-of small 
ships like a fat dowager under 
escort. They admit her punish¬ 
ing power, but then she cruKes 
twenty miles away over the 
horizon, pouring shells into an 
unseen target. That’s not fight¬ 
ing, say the destroyer men. 

Big ship men disdain to answer 
these sallies. A lordly race, they 
rarely bandy words with their 
lesser brethren. If they do, the 
gibe “Get some sea-time in” is 
.used. For big ships, when they 
go to sea, cruise for months, 
while the small ship has to 
return for fuel and provisions. 

Pop-Guns and Thunderers 

: When a minesweeper passes 
a big ship, its 4-inch gun pointing 
jauntily to the sky, the big ship 
man, with, a 16-inch battery 
above his head, has a few 
pungent words to say on "pop 
guns ” and their owners. But 
the crews of the little ships can 
afford to take a laugh at them¬ 
selves. The hazardous task of 
clearing mines falls to their lot, 
the never-ending patrols along 
treacherous coasts. 

. All through the war, destroyers, 
corvettes, frigates, and trawlers 
have guarded our precious food 
convoys, ploughing through 
heavy .weather on monotonous 
missions. But the big ship 
men, dealing in broadsides and 
bombardments, call them the 


THE TREASURES OF KEW 


any time of the year Kew 
Gardens are a radiant 
paradise for London and its 
visitors. 

But Kew Gardens are more 
than gardens of pleasure. They 
are also the hub of British and 
Empire plant life, as Dr E. J. 
Salisbury told the Dominions and 
Colonies Section of the Royal 
Society of Arts the other day. 

The chief purpose of Kew 
Gardens, said Dr Salisbm-y, was 
to provide the most accurate; 
means possible of naming plants.- 
In the mtiseums there, he said,, 


were stored large collections of 
fruits, seeds, and plant products 
■which helped to identify speci¬ 
mens sent in from various parts 
of the Empire. This service. 
Dr Salisbm’y added, was most 
important, for thus it was 
possible to say whether a plant 
was a source of some valuable 
drug, a poisonous constituent in 
pastureland, or a source of some 
valuable raw material. 

Kew Gardens, in short, are full 
not only of beauty but alw of 
knowledge and usefulness— 
a' perfect combination, 


comes the undeniably true reply, 
“We’ve got work to do.” 

All crews have a healthy pride 
in their own ships and a corre¬ 
sponding contempt for others. 
But the pride domes from 
different sources. The strict 
discipline of a battleship would 
be. out of place on a trawler. 
The pride of a big ship man 
comes from battle honours, the 
smartness of his ship, the 
prowess in sports ashore. 

Both sides in the eternal 
argument, however, unite to pour 
scorn on the men of shore bases. 
They call them by various 
uncomplimentary epithets, such 
as “barrack-stanchions ” and 
“shore-going saUors.” But,- as 
most of these shore-based 
matelots are old Naval men with 
twenty years of service afloat 
behind them, the gibes lose sting. 

It all arises from pride and 
devotion. Be he on a winkle- 
barge or a dreadnought, the 
bluejacket is capable of a fierce 
pride in a ship. And so, over the 
mug of tea and a Woodbine when 
“Stand Ea^ ” is piped, the 
Navy’s bone of contention con¬ 
tinues to be gnawed. It always 
will be! - 



TOFFIE 


noTiica 
SAIS ... 

she ovpes her 
sturdy, frame 
to Aitenburys 

Sturdy limbs and 
steady growth right 
from birth show the 
wisdonvof choosing 
Allenburys. Made 
from fresh full- 
cream milk, suitably 
enriched and 
skilfully humanised to assure the 
greatest possible digestibility. 
Al!enb«r>'s'Milk Foods provide the 
best alternative to natural feeding. 


A Practical Book on Baby Care is offered 
to every motlier and mother-to-be upon 
request. Send 2id- in stamps to Allen & 
Hanburys Ltd., London, 




FOODS FOR INFAHTS F 39 J 
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Jacko Up to Mischief Again 



“THAT’S a fine lifelike scarecrow my men put up yesterday,” said the 
I farmer, coming out of his house, “ I’ll go and inspect it.” But when 
he reached it he received a terrific shock. For it suddenly started dandng. 
■“ It’s come to life ! ” he gasped. Then its hat fell off, revealing the mis¬ 
chievous face of Jacko, who had dressed up in the ragged garments of the 
real scarecrow. The farmer failed to see the joke, and Jacko had to run fast 
to escape his stick. 


TOO EXCLUSIVE 

“J)elightful place, this hotel,” 
remarked the new arrival, 
“and I'm told it’-s haunted, too.” 

“Well, it was,” replied the 
oldest resident, “but the charges 
are now so high that the ghost 
has had to leave. 

Tongue-Twister 

\ BLUFF black baker bends 
back to balance bags of 
barley batter buns and baked 
brown bread. 


Maxim to Memorise 

ipHE tongue is not steel, yet It 
cuts. 

TOO POLITE 

f\NCE a silly young sportsman 

^ of Anerley 

Played football in a fashion so 
mannerly. 

That his "Passed please to 
you,” 

Gave his opponent the cue, 

And the other team won down 
at Anerley, ‘• 


Joan IS 

full of fun 

Always getting up to something. 
So high spirited too. Ta.xes all 
your energy to keep pace with her. 
But in your heart you know Iier 
health is all that matters. Like 
all wise mothers you agree that 
when needed, a dose ot ‘ California 
Syrup of Figs ’ will soon correct 
stomach upsets and regulate the 
system, It is the natural treat¬ 
ment for children—the laxative 
they like. ‘ California Syrup of 
'Figs ’ keeps them well and happ 3 \ 



Califomia 
Syrup of Figs 



erm 


TAeBread 
€i^eaiienjcif 


Enquiries to:- 
MONTGOMERIE &C0‘UTO • IBROX-GLASGOW. 





Haughty Culture 

gUBURBAN Snob: Just drop in 
on Saturday afternoon and 
have a look at my family tree. 

Sorry, old man, but J’ve 
promised to go and see Smith’s 
cabbages. 

MASTERING MAGIC 

The Magician’s Box. Persever¬ 
ance, patience, and plenty of 
practice will make you, if you 
like Conjuring, into a good 
amateur performer. 

Pit up an old suitcase as a 
magician’s box, and start with 
simple tricks like those which 
will be given here from time to 
time, and which need only 
apparatus in everyday use, or 
that which can easily be made 
at home. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the morning Jupiter is in 
the south-west. In the even¬ 
ing Mars and 
Saturn are in 
the south. 

Uranus is in 
• the south-west. 

Mercury is low 
in the west, and 
Jupiter low in 
the, east. The 
plctui’e shows the moon at 10.30 
pm on Saturday, March 9. 

Children’s Hour 

BBC programmes from Wednesday, 
March 6 to Tuesday, March in. 

WEDNESDAV, 6.0 TTie Disgrace¬ 
ful Business at Mrs Goose’s. 5.30 
How I Bred Soine Giant Silk 
Moths. 5.50 Prayers. . Northern 
Ireland, 5.30 The Little Brown 
Dog—a story; followed by My 
Childhood in Singapore; ‘ and 
Competition Hesults. - Scottish, 
5.30 Through the Magic Mirror. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Another Story 
From India; followed by the BBC 
Northern Orchestra. Welsh. 5.0 By 
Candlelight—a talk. . . . . 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Tusker the Peace¬ 
maker; followed by a. play— 
Daughters of Rebecca. North, 5.0 
A Nursery Sing-song. Scottish, 5.0 
The BellshiU Academy Choir. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 I Benjamin 
Larkins—a. dialogue story. 5.40 
Poems by Ian Serrailller. North, 
5.0 A Chinese Fairy Story; fol¬ 
lowed by Dobson and Young. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 The Story of 
Carlisle Cathedral: followed by a 
musical Item. Midland, 5.0 Keven- 
huller—a Swedish folk tale; fol¬ 
lowed by Songs by Robert Irwin; 
and Imp of Mischief—a wild life 
story. West, 5.0 More About Little 
Girls in the “Nineties.” 5.15 The 
Visit—a story. 6.25 About the 
West Country. 

MONDAY, 5.0 Said the Cat to 
the Dog (No 7). 5.25 Music at 

Random. 5.40 Zoo Talk by Dr 
Geoffrey Vevers. North, 5.0 The 
Week’s Programmes: followed by 
a Spelling Bee; Fun'and Games; 
and Is This Your Hobby?—Keep¬ 
ing Rabbits. Scottish, 5.0 Pro¬ 
gramme in Gaelic. ,5.15 Kathleen 
announces a Competition. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Topsy-Turvy 
Nursery Rhymes. 5.40 Squash 
Racquets—a talk by P. N. S. 
Creek, the Sports Coach. North, 
6.0 A Nursery Sing-song; followed 
by Mumfle’s Uncle Samuel 
(Fart I). Scottish, 5.0 Serenade. 
Welsh, 6.0 Programme in Welsh. 


FARMER GRAY EXPUINS 

The Pipistrelle Awakes. In the 
fading light of a late winter 
afternoon, Don watched the 
antics of a Bat' as it twisted 
and turned in amazing fashion. 

“It is a Pipistrelle, the smallest 
of our twelve English species,” 
Farmer Gray told him. “ The 
majority of tlie others are now 
in a deep sleep. Bats usually 
hibernate from early autumn till 
April, but the Pipistrelle is a 
very light sleeper and a warm, 
sunny day will rouse him. 

“Many Bats die during hiber¬ 
nation, and those that survive 
are pitifully weak. .They are 
harmless creatures, and as their 
food consists entirely of insects, 
they may' also be considered 
useful.” 

Szifety First 

*']M^ most exciting experience,” 
concluded the lecturer, 
“was when I made fifty savages 
run.” 

His audience waited enthralled. 

“I ran,” he finished up, “and 
they ran after me.” 

CHANGE, PLEASE 

HALFPENNY Call be Changed 
in only one way—with two 
farthings. 

Change for a penny can be 
given in three ways—two half¬ 
pennies; a halfpenny and two 
farthings: and four farthings. 

A threepennybit can be 
changed in 16 ways. 

Now work out for yourself 
the number of ways of chang¬ 
ing coins of higher value. You 
will be very surprised. If you 
care to work out the ways of 
changing lOs or £1 notes your 
list will run into millions. 


The Children's Newspaper, March 9, 1946 

Well Trcuned 

“Just imagine,” chuckled Peter 
to his sister Molly, “Bill 
thinks a rowing coach has four 
wheels!” 

“How silly!” said Molly. “Why, 
everyone knows that it floats 
along.” 


A CATCH GAME 

“ JJe can do little who cannot do 
this, this, this, this.” 

Holding a stick or poker in the 
right hand, say these words and 
at the same time pretend to 
write with the stick a message, 
on the ground or in the air. 
Then pass the stick to your left- 
hand neighbour (you should all 
be sitting in a circle) and ask 
him if he can do the same thing. 

After a brave attempt to re¬ 
member exactly the movements 
you went through—which really 
do not matter at all—he will 
probably fall to do the one 
necessary thing, to pass the stick 
from his own right hand to his 
left before' handing it to the 
player next to him. 

Riddles About Letter D 

■^Yhy is D like a sailor? Because 
they both follow the sea (c). 

Why are the letter D and a 
screaming child alike? Because 
each makes ma mad. 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Well-known 

Words 

All the world’s a 
stage. 

And all the men 
and wom en 
merely players. 

Markel Prices 
Peach Id; 
grapefruit.4d. 



SHE GUARDS HER 



She's got that sparkling smile that mother loves to see ! 
She makes sure that she keeps her teeth clean, healthy 
and free from discoloration by regular use of Phillips’ 
Dental Magnesia, the one toothpaste containing ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia,’* which corrects mouth acid, so often the cause 
of. dental trouble. 

Children use Phillips’ Dental Magnesia gladly because it 
leaves the mouth feeling clean, and they love its flavour 1 

Sold everywiiere i/id. and i/ioid. 

Phillips Denial Madnesia 

■ O Regd, 

ic ’Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark of Phillipt' preparation of Magnesia. 
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